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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


1 PROMISED,  in  the  Cottage  Cook,  t© 
give  fome  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Mrs.  Jones  fet  up  her  fchool.  She  did 
not  much  fear  being  able  to  raife  the  mo- 
ney, but  money  is  of  little  ufe,  unlefs 
fome  perfons  of  fenfe  and  piety  can  be 
found  to  direft  thefe  inflitutions.  Not  that 
I would  difcourage  thofe  who  fet  them  up 
even  in  the  mofl  ordinary  manner,  or  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  fome- 
thing  gained  to  refcue  children  from  idling 
away  their  Sabbath  in  the  fields,  or  the 
ftreets.  It  is  no  fmall  thing  to  keep  them 
from  thofe  tricks  to  which  a day  of  leifure 
tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant.  It  is 
fomething  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
and  much  indeed  to  be  carried  regularly 
to  church.  But  all  this  ie  not  enough. 
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To  bring  thefe  inftitutions  to  anfwer  their 
higheft  end,  can  only  be  effected  by  God’s 
bleffing  on  the  belt  directed  means,  the 
choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a diligent  at- 
tention in  fome  pious  gentry  to  vifit  and 
infped  the  Jchools. 


On  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judg- 
ment ; this  even  in  the  gay  part  of  her  life 
had  kept  her  from  many  miftakes,  but 
though  flie  had  fometimes  been  deceived 
herfelf,  fhe  was  very  careful  not  to  deceive 
others,  in  recommending  people  to  fill  any 
office  fo\*  which  they  are  unfit,  either 
through  lelfifhnefs  or  falfe  kindnefs.  She 
ufed  to  fay,  “ there  is  always  fome  one 
appropriate  quality  which  every  perfon 
jnuft  poffefs,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any 
particular  employment.  Even  in  this  qua- 
lity,” laid  fhe  to  Mr.  Simplon,  the  clergy- 
man, “ I do  not  expeCt  perfection ; but  if 
they  are  deltuute  of  this,  whatever  good 
qualities  they  may  poffefs  befides,  though 
they  may  do  for  fome  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I want  a pair 
of  fhoes,  I go  to  a fhoemaker  ; I do  not 
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go  to  a man  of  another  trade,  however 
ingenious  he  may  be,  to  alk  him  if  he 
cannot  contrive  to  make  me  a pair  of  ffioes. 
When  I lived  in  London  I learnt  to  be 
much  on  my  guard  as  to  recommendations. 
I found  people  often  wanted  to  impofe  on 
me  foine  one  who  was  a buithen  to  them- 
felyes.  Once  I remember  when  1 under- 
took to  get  a matron  for  an  hofpital,  half 
my  acquaintance  had  fome  one  to  offer 
me.  Mrs.  Gibfon  fent  me  an  old  cook 
whom  ffie  herfelf  had'  dilcharged  for  waft- 
ing her  own  provifions,  yet  ffie  had  the 
confcience  to  recommend  this  woman  to 
take  care  of  the  provifions  of  a large  com- 
munity. Mrs.  Grey  fent  me  a difcarded 
houfekeeper  whole  conftitution  had  been 
ruined  by  fitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey’s 
gouty  hufband,  but  who  ffie  yet  thought 
might  do  well  enough  to  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  taking  care  of  an  hundred  poor 
fick  people.  A third  friend  fent  me  a wo- 
man who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  pro- 
vide for  her:  the  truih  is,  the  lady  was 
obliged  to  allow  her  afmall  penfion  till  ffie 
could  get  her  off  her  own  hands  by  turn- 
ing her  on  thofe  of  others. 

“It  iV  very  true.  Madam,”  faid  Mr. 
•Simplon,  “ the  right  way  is  always  to  pre- 
fer 
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fer  the  good  of  the  many  to  the  good  of 
one  ; if  indeed  it  ran  be  called  doing  good 
lo  any  one  to  place  them  in  a ftatiuu  in 
which  they  mud  feel  unhappy,  by  not 
knowing  how  to  difcharge  the  dutit>  of 
it.  1 will  tell  you  how  1 manage,  li  die 
perfons  recommended  are  objects  of  cha- 
rity, 1 privately  fubfcribe  to  their  wants ; 
1 pity  and  help  them,  but  I never  promote 
them  to  a ftation  for  which'  they  are  unfit, 
and  thus  hurt  a whole  community  to  help 
a diftreffed  individual.’* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  refolved  that  the  fir  ft 
itep  towards  fetting  up  her  fchool  (hould 
be  to  provide  a fuitable  miftr efs.  The 
vedry  were  fo  earned  in  recommending 
one  woman,  that  fhe  thought  it  worth 
looking  into.  On  enquiry,  fhe  found  it 
was  a fcheme  to  take  a large  family  off 
the  parifh  ; they  never  confidered  that  a 
very  ignorant  woman,  with  a family  of 
young  children,  was  not  fit  for  a fchool  ; 
all  they  confidered  was,  that  the  profits  of 
the  fchool  might  enable  her  to  live  with- 
out parifh  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refufed  another, 
though  fhe  could  read  well,  and  was  de- 
cent in  her  conduct,  becaufe  fhe  ufed  to 
fend  her  children  to  the  fhop  on  Sundays. 
And  fhe  objected  to  a third,  a very  fenfi- 
fcle  woman,  becaufe  fhe  was  fufpeded  of 

making 
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making  an  outward  profeflion  of  religion 
a cloak  for  immoral  condud.  Mrs.  Jones 
knew  fhe  muft  not  be  too  nice  neither ; 
fh  knew  fhe  mull  put  up  with  many  iaults 
at  tail.  “ I know/’  faid  fhe  to  Mr.  Simp- 
fon,  “ the  imperfection  of  every  thing  that 
is  human.  As  the  miftrefs  will  have  much 
to  bear  with  from  the  children,  fo  I ex- 
pect to  have  fometliing  to  bear  with  in 
the  miftrefs,  and  fhe  and  I muft  fubmit 
to  our  refpedive  trials,  by  thinking  how 
much  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all. 
But  there  are  three  things  which  a miftrefs 
muft  not  be  without,  good  fenfe , aftivity, 
and  piety.  Without  the  firit  fhe  will  mif- 
lead  others,  without  the  fecond  fhe  will 
negled  them,  and  without  the  third,  though 
fhe  may  civilize,  yet  fhe  will  never  chrif- 
tiamze  thiem.” 

Mr.  Simpfon  faid,  he  really  knew  but 
of  one  perlon  in  the  parifh  who  was  fully 
likely  to  anlwer  her  purpoie  : “ this,”  con- 
tinued he,  “ is  no  other  than  my  hcufe- 
keeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew,  it  will  indeed 
be  a great  lofs  to  me  to  part  from  her,  and 
to  her  it  will  be  a far  more  fatiguing  life 
than  fhe  at  prefent  leads.-  But  ought  I to 
put  my  own  perfonal  comfort,  or  ought- 
Betty  to  put  her  own  eafe  and  quiet,  in 
sompetition  with  the  good  ef  above  an 
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hundred  children  ? This  will  appear  ftill 
more  important  if  we  confider  the.  good 
done,  not  as  fruit  but  feed ; if  we  take  into 
the  account  how  many  yet  unborn  may 
become  chriftians,  in  conicquence  of  our 
making  thefe  children  chriftians.  For  how 
can  we  calculate  the  number  which  may 
be  hereafter  trained  for  heaven  by  thole 
very  children  we  are  going  to  teach,  when 
they  themfelves  fhall  become  parents,  and 
you  and  1 are  dead  and  forgotten  ? To 
be  lure,  by  my  parting  from  Betty,  my 
pea-loup  will  not  be  quite  fo  well  flavoured, 
nor  my  linen  fo  neatly  got  up ; but  rhe 
day  is  fall  approaching  when  ail  this  will 
iignify  but  little;  but  it  W'ill  not  fignity  a 
little  whether  one  hundred  immortal  louls 
were  the  better  for  my  making  this  petty 
facrifice.  Betty  Crew  is  a real  Chriftian, 
has  excellent  fenfe : and  had  a good  edu- 
cation from  my  mother.  She  has  alfo  had 
a little  fort  of  training,  for  when  the  poor 
children  come  to  the  parfonage  for  the 
broth  on  a Saturday  evening,  Betty  is  ufed 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  fame 
time  ; and  after  (he  has  filled  their  pitchers 
fhe  ranges  them  round  her  in  the  garden, 
and  examines  them  in  their  catechifm.  She 
is  juft  and  fair  in  dealing  out  the  broth 
and  beef,  not  making  my  favour  to  the 
Barents  depend  on  the  Hull  of  their  chil- 
dren. 
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dren.  But  her  own  old  caps,  and  rib- 
bons, and  call  off  clothes,  are  bellowed 
as  little  rewards  on  the  bell  fcholars.  So 
that  taking  the  time  Ihe  fpends  in  work- 
ing for  them,  and  the  things  (lie  gives 
them,  there  is  many  a lady  who  does  not 
exceed  Betty  in  adls  of  charity ; this  I 
mention  to  confirm  your  notion,  that  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  be  rich  in  order  to  do 
good  ; a religious  upper  fervant  has  great 
opportunities  of  this  iort.” 

My  readers  I trull  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who 
alliHed  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women 
to  cut  out  linen,  and  drefs  cheap  dilhes, 
as  related  in  The  Cottage  Cook. — Mrs. 
Jones  in  the  following  week  got  together 
as  many  of  the  mothers  as  (he  could,  and 
fpoke  to  them  as  follows : 

Mrs.  JONES’s  EXHORTATION. 

“ My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I 
propofe  to  open  a fchool  for  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  your  children.  Thofe  among  you 
who  know  what  it  is  to  be  able  to  read 
your  Bible,  will,  I doubt  not,  rejoice  that 
the  fame  bleffing  is  held  out  to  your  chil- 
dren. 
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<dren.  You  who  are  not  able  yourfelves  t» 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  fuf- 
fcred  for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious 
that  your  children  fhould  reap  a blefling 
which  you  have  loft'  Would  not  that 
mother  be  thought  an  unnatural  monfter 
who  Ihould  Hand  by  and  fnatch  out  of  her 
child  s mouth  the  bread  which  a kind  friend 
had  juft  put  into  it?  But  fuch  a mother 
would  be  merciful  compared  with  her  wh® 
ihould  rob  her  children  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  learning  to  read  the  word  of  God 
when  it  is  held  out  to  them.  Remember 
that  if  you  flight  the  prefent,  offer,  or  if 
after  having  fent  your  children  a few  times, 
you  fliould  afterwards  keep  them  at  home 
under  vain  pretences,  you  will  have  to 
aniwer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Let 
not  your  poor  children  then  have  caufe  to 
fay,  “ my  load  mother  was  ray  worlt,  * 
enemy.  1 might  have  been  bred  up  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  £he  cppofed  it  for 
the  fake  of  a little  paltry  pleafure  ; for  an 
idle  holiday  I am  now  brought  toe  the 
gates  of  hell.”  My.dear  women,  which 
of  you  could  bear  to  lee  your  darling  child 
condemned  to  ever  lading  deftrudtion?  which. 
©1  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  accufe  you 
as  the  caufe  of  :t?  is  there  any  mother 
here  prefent  who  will  venture  to  fay,  “ I 
will  doom  the  child  J bore  to  fin  and  hcll3 
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rather  than  put  them  or  myfelf  to  a little 
prefent  pain  by  curtailing  their  evil  in- 
clinations : I will  let  them  fpend  the  Sab- 
bath in  ignorance  and  idlenefs  inftead  of 
fending  them  to  fchool  !”  Let  that  mother 
who  values  her  child’s  pleafure  more  than 
his  foul,  now  walk  away,  aad  I will  let 
down  the  names  of  all  thofe  who  wilh  to 
bring  their  young  ones  up  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  eternal  life,  inftead  of  indulging 
them  in  the  pleafmres  of  fm  which  are  but 
for.  a moment.” 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  fpeakmgY’ 
rnoft  ®f  the  women  thanked  her  for  her 
good  advice,  and  hoped  that  God  would 
give  them  grace  to  follow  it,  promifing 
to  fend  their  children  conftantly.  Others, 
who  were  not  fo  well  difpofed,  were  yet 
afraid  to  refufe,  after  the  fm  of  fo  doing 
had  been  fo  plainly  let  before  them.  The 
worft  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from 
this  meeting,  refolving  to  let  their  faces 
agamtt  the  School.  Molt  of  them  who 
were  prefent,  as  foon  as  they  got  home  fet 
about  providing  their  children  with  what 
little  decent  apparel  ‘ they  could  raife. 
Many  a willing  mother  lent  her  tall  daugh- 
ter her  hat,  belt  cap,  and  white  handker- 
chief, and  many  a grateful  father  fpared 
his  linen  waiftcoat  and  bettermoft  hat  to 
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induce  his  grown  up  fon  to  attend ; for 
it  was  a rule  with  which  Mrs.  Jones  be- 
gan, that  fhe  would  not  receive  the  younger 
children  out  of  any  family  who  did  not 
fend  their  elder  ones.  Too  many  made 
excules  that  their  fhoes  were  old,  or  their 
hat  worn  out.  But  Mrs.  Jones  told  them 
not  to  bring  any  excufes  to  her  which 
they  could  not  bring  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ; and  among  thofe  excufes  fhe  would 
hardly  admit  any  except  accidents,  fick- 
neis,  or  attendance  on  fick  parents,  or 
young  children. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mrs.  Jones  was  very  defirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  farmers 
and  trades-people,  whole  duty  fhe  thought 
it  was  to  fupport  a plan  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  the 
parifh.  Mod  of  them  fubferibed,  and 
promifed  to  fee  that  their  workmen  lent 
their  children.  She  met  with  little  oppo- 
fition  till  Ihe  called  on  farmer  Holkins. 
She  told  him,  as  he  was  the  richelt  farmer 
in  the  parifh,  flic  came  to  him  for  a hand- 
fome  fubicription.  “ Sublcription  !**  faid 
lie,  “ it  is  nothing  but  fubicriptions,  I 
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think ; a man  had  need  be  made  of  mo- 
ney.”-—“ Farmer,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones,  “ God 
has  blefled  you  with  abundant  profperity, 
and  he  expe&s  you  fhould  be  liberal  in 
proportion  to  your  great  ability.” — “ 1 do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  bleffing,” 
faid  he ; “I  have  been  up  early  and  late, 
lived  hard  while  I had  little,  and  now  when 
I thought  I had  got  forward  in  the  world, 
what  with  tythes  and  fubfcriptions,  it  all 
goes,  I think.” — “ Mr.  Hofkins,”  faid  Mrs. 
Jones,  “ this  is  but  an  ungrateful  return 
for  all  your  bleffings.” — “ You  are  again 
at  your  bleffings,”  faid  the  farmer,  “ but 
let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I have  done, 
and  I dare  fay  he  will  do  as  well.  It  is  to 
my  own  induflry  I owe -what  I have.  My 
crops  have  been  good,  becaufe  I minded 
my  plowing  and  fowing.” — ‘‘  O farmer  1” 
cried  Mrs.  Jones,  “ you  forget  whofe  funs 
and  ffiowers  make  your  crops  to  grow ; 
but  I do  not  come  here  to  preach  but  to 
beg.” — Well,  Madam,  what  is  it  now  ? 
Flannel  or  French  ? or  weavers,  or  a new 
church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  ? or 
•what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting 
the  money  out  of  one’s  pocket  ?” — “ 1 am 
going  to  eftablifh  a Sunday  School,  far- 
mer, and  i am  come  to  you  as  one  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  hoping  your  example 
will  fpur  on  the  reft  to  give.” — “ Why 
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then,,  faid  the  farmer,  “ as  one  of  the. 
principal  inhabitants  I will  give  nothing, 
hoping  it  will  fpur  on  the  reft  ro  refufe. 

• Of  all  the  foolifii  inventions,  and  new- 
fangled devices  to  ruin  t tie  country,  that 
of  teaching  the  poor  to  read  h the  very 
word.” — “ And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to 
teach  good  principles  to  the  lower  claffes 
is  the  mod  likely  way  to  fave  the  country, 
-N°w  *n)}or^er  to  this,  we  mud  teach  them 
to  read.  — “ Not  with  my  confent  nor  my 
money,”  fai'd  the  farmer,  “ for  1 know  it 
always  does  more  harm  than  good.” — “ So 
it  may,’  laid  Mrs.  Jones,  if  you  only  teach 
them  to  read;  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themfelves.  There 
is  a pronenefs  in  the  heart  to  evil  which 
it  is  our  duty  to  counteract,  and  which  1 
fee  you  are  promoting.  Only  look  round 
your  own  kitchen,  I am  afhamed  to  fee  it 
hung  round  with  loofe  longs  and  ballads. 
I grant,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  for 
young  men  and  maids,,  gnd  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  ail 
than  to  read  fuch  duff  as  this.  -But  if 
when  they  afk  for  .bread  you  will  give  them 
a done,  nay  worfe,  a ferpent,  yours  is 
the  blame.”  flhen  taking  up  a penny 
book  which  had  a very  loofe  title,  die 
went  on,  “I  do  not  wonder  if  you  who 
read  fueh  bopks  as  thefe  think  it  fafer  that 
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people  fhould  not  read  at  all.  The  far~ 
mer  grinned,  and  faid,  <c  It  is  hard  if  a 
man  of  my  fubitance  may  not  divert  my- 
felf,  when  a bit  of  fun  coifs  only  a penny, 
and  a man  can  fpare  that  penny,  ihere  is 
no  harm  done.  When  it  is  very  hot  or 
very  wet,  and  I come  in  to  reft  and  have 
drank  my  mug  of  cyder,.  1 like  to  rake  up 
a bit  of  a jeft  book,  or  a comical  dory  to 
make  me  laugh.” — c<  O Mr.  Hofkins,” 
replied  Mrs.  Jones*,  “ when  you  come  in 
to  reft  from  a burning  lun  or  fhower,  do 
you  never  think  of  him  whole  fun  it  is 
that  is-  ripening,  your  corn?  or  whofe 
fhower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  caufing  the 
grafs  to  grow'?  I could  tell  you  of  feme 
books  which  would  ftrengfhen  fuch 
thoughts,  whereas  fuch  as  you  read  only 
ferve  to  put  them  out  of  your  head.” 
Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hofkins  know  that  all  the  genteel  and 
wealthy  people  had  fubferibed,  he  at  laft 
laid,  “ Why  as  to  the  matter  of  that  I 
do  not  value  a crown ; only  I think  it 
might  be  better  beftowed,  and  I am  afraid 
my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if 
once  they  are  made  fcholars,  and  that  they 
w ill  think  themfelves  too  good  to  work.” 
“Now  you  talk  lbberly,  and  give  your 
reafons,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones,  “ weak  as  they 
ire,  they  deferye  an  anfwer.  Do  you  think 
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that'  either  man,  woman,  or  child,  ever 
did  his  duty  the  worle,  only  becaufe  he 
knew  it  the  better  ?”  No,  perhaps  not.” 
— “ Now  the  whole  extent  of  learning 
which  we  intend  to  give  the  poor,  is  only 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  Bible,  a book 
in  which  every  duty  is  explained,  every 
doctrine  brought  into  practice,  and  the 
highest  truths  made  level  to  the  meaneft 
underftanding.  The  knowledge  of  that 
book,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  belt  fecurity  you  can  have, 
both  for  the  induftry  and  obedience  of  your 
fervants.  Now  can  you  think  any  man 
will  be  the  worfe  fervant  for  being  a good 
Chriftian?” — “ Perhaps  not/’ — “ Are  not 
the  duties  of  children,  of  fervants,  and 
the  poor,  exprefsly  fet  forth  in  the  Bible 
— ' “ Yes.” — “ Do  you  think  any  duties 
are  likely  to  be  fo  well  performed  from  any 
human  motives,  fuch  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  thefe  religious  motives,  which  are 
backed  with  the  lanCtions  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  of  heaven  or  hell  ? Even 
upon  your  own  principles  of  worldly  po- 
licy, do  you  think  a poor  man  is  not  lefs 
likely  to  fteal  a fheep  or  a horfe,  who  was 
taught  when  a boy,  that  it  was  a fin  to 
rob  a hen-rooft  or  an  orchard  ? Will  your 
property  be  fecured  fo  effectually  by  the 
itocks  on  the  green,  as  by  teaching  the 
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boys  in  the  fchool,  that  for  all  thefe  things 
God  will  bring  them  into  judgment  ? Is  a 
poor  fellow  who  can  read  his  Bible  fo 
likely  to  fleep  or  to  drink  away  his  few 
hours  of  leifure  as  one  who  cannot  read  ? 
He  may,  and  he  often  does  make  a bad  ufe 
of  his  reading,  but  I doubt  he  would  have 
been  as  bad  without  it.  And  the  hours 
fpent  in  learning  to  read  will  always  have 
been  among  the  moft  harmlefs  ones  of 
his  life." 

“ Well,  Madam,”  faid  the  farmer,  “ if 
you  do  not  think  that  religion  will  fpoil 
my  young  fervants,  I do  not  care  if  you 
do  put  me  down  for  half  a guinea.  What 
has  farmer  Dobfon  given?” — “ Half  a 
guinea,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones.  tc  Well,”  cried 
the  farmer,  “ it  fhall  never  be  faid  I do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a 
renter.  Dobfon  give  half  a guinea ! Why, 
he  wears  his  coat  as  threadbare  as  a la- 
bourer.”— 44  Perhaps,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
“ this  is  one  reafon  why  he  gives  fo  much.” 
“ Well,  put  me  down  a guinea,”  cried  the 
farmer  ; “ As  lcarce  as  guineas  are  juft: 
now,  I’ll  never  be  put  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing with  Dobfon  neither-”  “ Yes,  and 
you  mud  exert  yourfelf  befides  in  infilling 
that  youi  workmen  fend  their  children, 
and  often  look  into  the  fchool  yourfelf  to 
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fife  if  they  are  there,  and  reward  or  dif- 
courage  them  accordingly,”  added  Mrs. 
Jones  as  fte  took  her  leave.  The  farmer 

Ttn/ed  tnl  WaitinS  on  her  to  the  door. 
When  they  got  into  the  yard,  they  (pied 
iir.  Simplon,  who  was  handing  near  a 
itt  e group  of  females,  confiding  of  the 
armer  s two  young  daughters,  and  a cou- 
p e or  rofy  dairy-maids,  an  old  blind  fid- 
dier,  and  a woman  who  led  him.  The 
woman  had  laid  a balket  on  the  ground, 
out  of  which  fhe  was  dealing  fome  fongs 
to  the  girls  who  were  kneeling  round  ft, 
and  eagerly  picking  outfuch  whofe  titles 
fuited  their  tafles.  On  feeing  the  clergy- 
man come  up,  the  fiddler’s  companion  (for 
1 am  forry  to  fay  fhe  was  not  his  wife) 
pulhed  fome  of  the  fongs  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bafket,  turned  round  to  the  com- 
pany, and  in  a whining  tone,  afked,  “ if 
they  would  pleafe  to  buy  a godly  book.’5 
Mr.  Simpfon  faw  through  the  hypocrify 
at  once,  and  inftead  of  making  any  an- 
fwer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girls’  hands, 
a long  which  the  woman  had  not  been  able 
L°#  fnatch  away.  He  was  fhocked.  and 
g.ie\ed  to  lee  that  thefe  young  girls  were 
about  to  read,  to  fing,  and  to  learn  by 
heait  luch  rioaldry,  as  he  was  afhamed 
even  to  cart  his  eyes  on.  He  turned  about 
to.  tire  girl,  and  gravely  but  mildly  faid, 
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u young  woman,  what  do  you  think  fliouM 
be  done  to  a perfon  who  fhould  be  found 
carrying  a box  of  poiion  round  the  coun- 
try, and  leaving  a little  at  every  home : 
The  girls  all  agreed  that  fuch  a perfon 
ought  to  be  hanged  ; “ that  he  fhould,” 
faid  the  farmer,  if  1 was  upon  the  jury.” 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the 
fame  opinion,  declaring  they  would  not  do 
fuch  a wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if 
they  were  poor  tiny  were  honed.  Mr. 
Si r»ip fun  turning  to  the  ether  girl,  faid, 
114  which  is  of  the  moll  value,  the  foul  or 
the  body  ?” — 44  The  foul.  Sir,”  faid  the 
girl.  44  Why  for”  faid  he.  44  Becaufe, 
Sir,  I have  heard  you  fay  in  the  pulpit  the 
foul  is  to  laft  for  ever.”  “ Then,”  cried 
Mr.  Simpfon  in  a Hern  voice,  turning  to 
the  fiddler’s  woman,  “ are  not  you  afhamed 
to  fell  poifon  for  that  part  which  is  to  lad 
for  evei  ? poifon  for  the  foul  ?” — 4 Poifon  !" 
faid  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down  the 
book,  and  fhuddering  as  people  do  who 
are  afraid  they  have  touched  foinething  in- 
fectious. 44  Poifon!”  echoed  the  farmer’s 
daughters,  recollecting  with  horror  the 
ratfbane  which  Lion,  the  old  houle-dog, 
had  got  at  the  day  before,  and  after  eating 
which  Ihe  had  feen  him  drop  down  dead 
>n  convulfions.  44  Yes,”  faid  Mr.  Simpfon 
io  the  woman,  44  I do  again  repeat,  the 
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fouls  of  thcfe  Innocent  girls  will  be  poif-’ 
oned,  and  may  be  eternally  ruined  by  this 
vile  trafh  which  you  carry  about.” 

r “ 1 n®w  fee,”  faid  Mrs.  Jones,  to  the 
armer,  the  reafon  why  you  think  learn- 
ing to  read  does  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  indeed  far  better  that  they  fhould 
never  know  how  to  tell  a letter,  unlefs  you 
keep  fuch  trafh  as  this  out  of  their  way 
and  provide  them  with  what  is  good,  or 
■at  lead  what  is  harmlefs.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abufe  of  it. 
Wine  is  ffill  a good  cordial,  though  it  is 
too  often  abufed  to  the  purpofe  of'  drunk- 
ennefs.” 


The  farmer  faid  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn  book,  though  he 
owned  he  often  heard  them  finging  that 
fong  which  the  parfon  had  thought  fo  bad, 
but  for  his  part  it  made  him  as  merry  as  a 
nightingale. 

“ Yes?”  faid  Mrs.  Jones,  “ as  a proof 
that  it  is  nor  merely  being  able  to  read 
which  does  the  mifchief,  I have  often  heard, 
as  I have  been  croffing  a hay-field,  young 
giris  tinging  hich  indecent  ribaldry  as  has 
driven  me  out  of  the  field,  though  I well 
knew  they  could  not  read  a line  of  what 
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they  were  Tinging,  but  had  eaught  It  from 
others.  So  you  fee  you  may  as  well  fay 
the  memory  is  a wicked  talent,  becaufe 
fome  people  mifappiy  it,  as  to  fay  that 
reading  is  dangerous,  becaufe  fome  folks 
abufe  it.” 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and 
his  woman  were  trying  to  (teal  away,  but 
Mr.  Simpfon  (topped  them  and  faid,  “ wo- 
man, I fhali  have  lome  farther  talk  with 
you  ; lam  a magiftrate  as  well  as  a mi- 
nifler,  and  if  l know  it,  I will  no  more 
allow  a wicked  oook  to  be  fold  in  my 
parifh,  than  a dofe  of  poifon.”  The  girls 
threw  away  all  their  fongs,  thanked  Mr. 
Simplon,  begged  Mrs.  Jones  would  take 
them  into  her  fchool  after  they  had  done 
milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper,  They 
promifed  they  would  never  more  deal  with 
any  but  iober  honelt  hawkers,  fuch  as  fell 
good  little  books,  Chriftmas  carols,  and 
harmlefs  fongs,  and  defired  the  fiddler’s 
woman  never  to  call  there  again. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed 
Mrs.  Jones  in  a plan  fhe  had  before  fome 
thoughts  of  putting  in.  practice.  This  was, 
after  her  Ichool  had  been  eftablilhed  a few 
months,  to  invite  all  the  well-difpofed 
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grown  up  youth  of  the  parifh  to  meet  he; 
it  the  ichool  an  hour  or  two  on  a Sunday 
evening  afrei  the  neceffary  buhnefs  of  the 
dairy,  and  of  ferving  the  cauie  was  over. 
Both  Mis.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the 
talent  of  making  this  time  pal's  fo  agree- 
ably by  their  manner  of  explaining  Scrip- 
ture, and  of  imprefling  the  heart  by  ferious 
arid  affeftionate  difeourfe,  that,  in  a fhort 
time  the  evening  fchool  was  nearly  hired 
with  a fecond  company  after  the  younger 
ones  were  diimiffed.  In  time,  not  only 
the  fervants,  but  the  Tons  and  daughters 
of  the  molt  fubftantial  people  in  the  parifh 
attended. . At  length  many  of  the  parents, 
pleafed  with  the  improvement  fo  vifible  in 
the  young  people,  got  a habit  of  dropping 
in,  that  they  might  learn  how  to  inftruft 
their  own  families.  And  it  was  obferved 
that  as  the  fchool  filled,  not  only  the  hves- 
court  and  public-houfes  were  thinned,  but 
even  Sunday  gofliping  and  tea  vifiting  de- 
clined. E ven  Farmer  Hofkins,  who  was 
at  hr  ft  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
off*  of  thofe  merry  fongs  (as  he  called 
them)  was  fo  plealed  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  pfalms  were  fung  at  the  fchool, 
that  he  promifed  Mrs.  Jones  to  make  her 
a prefect  of  half  a flieep  towards  her  hrffc 
May-day  feaft.  Of  this  feaft  fome  account 
fhall  be  given  hereafter,  and  the  reader 
may  have  fome  further  account  of  the 
Sunday  School,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Hefter 
Wihnot.  Z. 

END  or  THE  FIRST  TART. 
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